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Other Poets of the War 

Chosen Nation, even though he sets forth his socialistic 
theme in Elizabethan trappings — an hundred and five Spen- 
serian stanzas! Neither Miss Morgan's orthodoxy nor Mr. 
St. John's heterodoxy in the troublous affairs of this world 
can make a poet. The latter says in his Foreword: 

The poem contains in condensed form all that I know of history, 
and likewise my view of the present situation and hope of the 
future. 

And yet, in spite of such an all-inclusive lofty motive, here 
is the utmost Mr. St. John's muse can achieve : 

Now, O thou young Republic girt with stars, 

Whose spacious territories hailed us here, 
Thou wert God's trust, from hate-recurrent wars 

To show the way: how peace may persevere; 

How men he cleansed of hate and greed and fear; 
How federated states in one may dwell 

Seeking one good through ends of earth brought near. 
Thy words indeed are high ; but guard thou well ; 
By deeds belying words, thy predecessors fell. 

And so forth — to the bitter end. 

There has been much complaint of the poets because none 

of them has yet achieved a Divine Tragedy of the war. But 

it may be in the heart of the muse of war to give the world 

not an epic solo but a lyric chorus ; and we may hear already 

a good many fine clear voices singing over the battlefields, 

the flags and the graves. H. M. 

A FREE SPIRIT 

Twenty, by Stella Benson. Macmillan Co. 

What one gets chiefly from these poems is the impression of 
a liberated spirit. There is not the sensuous enjoyment one 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

expects of poetry. What one retains is the philosophy rather 
than the rounded aesthetic emotion of poetry which exists 
of itself and is yet not exclusive of the author's personal 
philosophy as well. Yet one may well be grateful for the 
underlying humanness of this verse and for the quality of 
humor, courage and perception revealed. This, let us be- 
lieve, is feminism of an enlightened kind; and the word is 
not used in the sense of political propaganda. Miss Benson 
has a light satirical humor, more effective in that it is light, 
as in Redneck's Song, To the Unborn, or The Neiu Zion. 
Many of our male satirists lose force because of the heaviness 
of attack. The lunge exceeds the object; or, like an icicle 
grown too heavy, it falls of its own weight. As a contribu- 
tion to feminine psychology, the reader may be referred to 
such poems as The Secret Day, New Year igi8, or The 
Woman Alone, from which we quote the first two stanzas: 

My eyes are girt with outer mists; 
My ears sing shrill, and this I bless; 
My finger-nails do bite my fists 
In ecstasy of loneliness. 
This I intend and this I want, 
That — passing — you may only mark 
A dumb soul with its confidant 
Entombed together in the dark. 

The hoarse church-bells of London ring; 
The hoarser horns of London croak; 
The poor brown lives of London cling 
About the poor brown streets like smoke ; 
The deep air stands above my roof 
Like water, to the floating stars. 
My Friend and I — ^we sit aloof. 
We sit and smile, and bind our scars. 

This will hardly avail to give an adequate impression of 
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A Free Spirit 

the author's spirit, but it is an inkling. There is a secret 
meaning in many of Miss Benson's poems, not to be dis- 
cerned by all who run, but of more than casual importance 
for those who read and understand. A. C. H. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

GEORGES DUHAMEL RETURNS 

The enlightened poetry editor of the Mercure de France 
has returned to his post, vacant since the war claimed him 
for inspirational work among wounded soldiers. From his 
introductory article in the issue of April i6th we quote a 
few sentences: 

C'est maintenant que les poetes vont nous dire si la guerre doit 
faire jaillir d'autres sources que celles du sang et des larmes. 
Cest maintenant qu'il nous sera peut-etre donne d'entendre le chant 
rude, simple et si triste, qui seul pourra s'elever a la hauteuf des 
hommes de ce temps 

Jamais la muse fran^aise ne fut aussi feconde; jamais, d'ailleurs, 
en depit des difficultes de I'heure presente, elle ne fut peut-etre plus 
luxueusement secondee par I'art du typographe ou du graveur 

Nous aurons done beaucoup de travail, et du plus delicat et du 
plus difficile. De tout mon coeur, je souhaiterais que ce travail ne 
fut jamais penible, et qu'il ne servit jamais a la discorde. C'est 
une incroyable ambition. Pour vivre, la critique a besoin plus encore 
d'etre passionnee que d'etre juste. Et, des lots, comment n'engen- 
drerait-elle point la mesentente et le ressentiment ? Je suis pourtant 
bien resolu a ne pas commencer une autre guerre. Je suis pourtant 
bien resolu, d'autre part, a dire droitement mon avis a ceux qui 
m'auront fait I'honneur de me le demander. 

"Criticism needs even more to be impassioned than to be 
just" — this message from one of the finest critics now living 
may be passed on to certain neutral-minded purveyors of 
opinion in American newspapers. 
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